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“The Hets College Code.” 


Testimony voluntarily given to the Faculty, against a classmate, 
has always been held infamous. This same feeling has gone farther, 
and induced students to brand most testimony against a fellow stu- 
dent as dishonorable, though extorted by the Faculty under threat 
of punishment in case of a refusal to testify. And while very 
many violations of college sentiment are venial, an offerise of this 
sort can never be forgotten or forgiven. There are cases, to be 
sure, when an individual forfeits his claim to sympathy, when a 
proper self-respect prompts his fellow students to repudiate him 
and his actions—and when an attempt to shelter him at the risk of 
a visitation of the Faculty’s vengeance, is both uncalled for and 
suicidal. Such cases, however, are rare and not to be mistaken— 
while, for general cases, the college code holds all testimony against 
a fellow student infamous. 

During last term, however, a large majority of the students of 
Williams’ College voted a reform measure. The “ resolution” 
which embodies their ideas, and which they style “ The New College 
Code,” states that, for all coming time, they will abstain from all 
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harsh feelings for the man who renders to the Faculty compulsory tes- 
timony against a fellow student, in case of manifest violations of col- 
lege law. And they advocate the measure because students, under 
such circumstances, are sometimes led to refuse to testify, and there- 
by entail serious consequences upon themselves, not because their own 
judgments tell them they are acting rightly in so doing, but through 
fear of public censure if they act otherwise. We admit the fact, and 
for general cases, rejoice that a wholesome regard for the opinions 
of others works such results, We do not mean to advocate the prin- 
ciple of surrendering private opinion to that of the public. But we do 
mean to say, that when a man’s self-respect and manliness are so far 
gone as to allow him to be influenced out of his deliberate judg- 
ment by a fear of any such consequences as his fellow students can 
visit upon him, but little regard is to be paid to his judgment,—be- 
cause that judgment is generally arrived at upon flimsy grounds. He 
is more apt to furward the right by heeding the counsels of his fel- 
low students than by listening to his own. 

If his deliberate judgment is based upon good and manly reasons, 
let him follow it out in a manly manner, and we have yet to become 
acquainted with the body of students who will not respect—yes, 
honor him for it. It is only your morbidly conscientious men, (or 
as a writer in the last number of the “ Lit.” expressed it, “ con- 
scientiously mean men,”) who, having determined to give the testi- 
mony, right or wrong, merely for the sake of currying favor with 
the Faculty, and not for any higher reason, are ever deterred, by 
the fear of popular ill will, from acting out their plans. A man 
consciously right was never yet scared off by groans and hisses; and 
if, ever, a man, having once determined to give the testimony, 
changes his mind and does not do so, it is because his convictions 
are changed, and not because he is overcome with terror. 

As this “new college code” is a piece of legislation upon matters 
which vitally concern us, as students—as the newspapers of the 
country have generally criticised it favorably, and as, upon such a 
measure, there are differences of opinion among us—it seems a per- 
fectly fair subject for discussion in the ‘ Lit.” 

Now, we all know that there is among the college laws, one 
requiring us to answer all questions the Faculty may ask us. 
But, in the first place, we cannot see what there is in the rela- 
tion which we, as students, sustain to the Faculty, which war- 
rants legislation by the latter in matters which do not immedi- 
ately concern us in our interests and characters as scholars—cul- 
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tivators of intellect. By what authority do they force us to testify 
against each other in matters pertaining to our moral characters ? 
We do not believe in so intimate a relation between intellect and 
heart, that to cultivate the one you must necessarily interfere with 
the other; because there have been men with gigantic and highly 
cultivated intellects, and no heart at all. But we do believe that the 
Faculty is distinctively our governor in matters pertaining to intel- 
lectual culture. If not, what is the relation they sustain to us? 
Surely not the parental, as some claim, or they have forfeited all 
claim on our filial feelings, since they never manifest any dis- 
position to discharge the duties and kindnesses such a relation 
imposes, otherwise, than by an unsparing and assiduous use of 
the rod. Others affirm that the Faculty stands to us in the rela- 
tion the civil government sustains to the citizens of a commu- 
nity, and therefore they have the same right to demand our tes- 
timony on any point upon which they may choose to call for it, 
as has the civil government to compel testimony in civil suits. 
But, if the Faculty proposes to govern us upon the principles of 
»ommon law, why not abolish such a venerable relic of the good old 
days of the Spanish inquisition, as the regulation which accuses and 
condemns a man upon the testimony of witnesses, whom he is not 
allowed to confront, and whose testimony he is refused fair and legal 
opportunities to refute? Why not do away with a system which 
charges you with guilt—presumes you are guilty—and requires you 
to establish your own innocence ? 

Such facts in the practical administration of college governments, 
prove that the authority they assume over us is not analogous to 
that of civil government, for it denies to the governed the dearest 
rights which civil governments secure to their subjects; though it acts, 
in a certain sense, by the consent of the governed, because we submit 
to their enactments. But neither of these is the true theory of col- 
lege government. The old Universities looked after men’s intellects, 
and did not consider themselves responsible for the social or moral 
characters ofthe scholars ; they were amenable in these respects to 
other authorities. And when we shall have Universities in this 
country with thousands of students—such will be the case again. 
Until then, college Faculties will continue to exercise arbitrary pow- 
ers which they can only defend by vague generalities. One of these 
powers we believe to be the right, they claim and exercise now, of 
using supervision over other matters than our studies. 

Our object in coming to college, is the cultivation of our intel- 
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lects—and if our moral and social natures are developed at the same 
time, so much the better. But this latter result is one altogether 
foreign to the necessary idea of a college. 

A man may come to college and cultivate his mind highly, while 
he falls not at all or only in a remote degree, under any college in- 
fluences which affect his character, social or moral. He may live, 
during the entire four years, half a mile down town, and come into 
contact with his fellow students only in the lecture room—he may 
live the life of the veriest anchorite, in old South Middle, in the 
heart of the great college community. And, while from his life- 
grave he hears the multitudinous rumblings, and is conscious of the 
surgings of social life, his own heart may yet be the cold, black and 
immoveable rock, against which these spend their force, and over 
which the sunshine and bouyant, foam-like joyousness play, chang- 
ing it not. Such men there are among us. Men who have nothing 
whatever in common with their class; men, whose very look is re- 
pelling, whose lives are ice-bergs in the warm waters, and laughing 
ripples of a gulf stream ; men, of whose apprvuach we are made aware 
by the instinctive shrinkings of our hearts as their cold shadows 
fall upon us. And yet if these men by a proper attention to their 
text books, drill and inform their minds, they are as fairly the re- 
cipients of a collegiate education as any of us. We do not mean 
to say that such men have their characters fully developed, far from 
it; the heart and the affections have immensely deal more to do 
with the man and his character, than his mind has. While at col- 
lege, more than half the education we receive is on the heart side 
of our natures. But the college, so far forth as it is a college, is not 
the place where our hearts and affections are to be cultivated, and 
the Faculty is notin any degree responsible for them. Colleges 
do not properly undertake to develop our characters fully, but only 
to give us intellectual food ; and we should look to other sources for 
proper influences for the education of the heart-side of our charac- 
ter—to our homes, and to our daily intercourse with society. And 
as the Faculty are not responsible for anything else than our intel- 
lectual characters, we conceive that their legislation should be lim- 
ited to matters concerning this branch of our education. If the 
point on which they require testimony is a matter concerning our 
studies, they have a perfect right to demand it; otherwise not. 

It may be objected here, that at our matriculation we voluntarily 
enter into a compact agreeing to obey all the laws; and are there- 
fore bound by our oath to obey the law regulating the giving of 
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testimony. But not so fast. We do not promise to obey the laws, 
but only to submit to them, that is, agree to abide the penalty if 
we break them. We only enter into such a bargain at all, under the 
force of necessity,since we can not otherwise enjoy a collegiate edu- 
cation. The mere act of submitting to matriculation is far from an 
acknowledgment of the justice of all the terms of the compact. And 
the testimony which we give before the Faculty, in the cases before 
referred to,—where we repudiate the criminal and his crime,—does 
not necessarily imply an acknowledgment of their right to require it. 
Since, when arraigned before them, we give the testimony called 
for, not because the men before us are the Faculty, but because we so 
heartily condemn the offender, as to be willing to express our disap- 
proval of him under any circumstances, and before any body of men. 

We have entered into this disquisition, because we wished to prove 
that the Faculty have no meed for such legislation as this “‘ new code” 
aids and abets, in order fully to satisfy our object in coming to col- 
lege : and, therefore, any “ Resolutions” or “ New Codes,” where 
such legislation already exists—are uncalled-for surrenderings of our 
rights—rights which we cannot always exercise, but which should 
never be formally surrendered. 

But we are opposed to this measure for a more immediately im- 
portant reason. Its tendency is to encourage tale-bearing. The 
honest, independent man who testifies, because he believes he acts 
rightly in so doing, will give the testimony anyhow, whether the 
students have seen fit to pass any especial rule, regulating his actions, 
or not; while there are men in every college community, eager 
to catch at any opportunity for ingratiating themselves into favor 
with that “dominant faction” which sways such merciless power. 
And it is just such men that this “new code” will practically pro- 
tect and encourage. Toadyism and malice flourish upon the blast- 
ed prospects and ruined reputations of delinquents, in sufficiently 
rank proportions under the present régime. And no other check 
can be put upon them, than such as naturally flows from a cowardly 
fear of public censure. Men who indulge in them are dastardly in 
their designs, and therefore any restraint which can be devised to op- 
erate through their cowardice is just and proper. While anything 
which may, in the slightest degree, embolden them to carry out their 
plans, should be studiously avoided. Or, if counterbalancing, good 
results seem to be attained by the measures which entail these evils, the 
measures should only be ventured upon most cautiously. Now, the 
good which the advocates of this “new code” claim it will affect, is 
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simply the protection of a few timid persons who are honest in their 
opinions, but lack the courage to carry them into practice ; while the 
evil which it fosters is a general raising of the flood-gates which now 
restrain toadyism and malice. We do not believe the measure will 
operate well, because it ventures upon dangerous ground without 
due caution. It does not, we believe, specify what are “flagrant 
offenses” against college law; and does not discriminate between 
mere toadies and upright men. Indeed it cannot, from the very na- 
ture of the case. Consequently every man is left to an exercise of 
his own judgment in determining what are the cases in which the 
rule authorizes him to give the testimony. If he is an honest 
man and really exercises his judgment, all well and good. But a 
man who really acts upon his gyudgment and is not influenced by 
mere prejudices, or fears, or malice, will probably,as we said before, 
pursue the same course, with or without any mere rude which his 
fellow students may lay down; while he who ts merely actuated 
by prejudice or cowardice, will find reasons to consider every of- 
fense against college law, a “ flagrant offense ;’’ and quote the 
“new code” to justify himself for rendering testimony in even the 
pettiest cases. And this system of testifying in petty cases is noth- 
ing more nor less than tale-bearing. 

The “ new code,” therefore, fails of its object, because it is not 
specific. It leaves with public opinion the right to determine what are 
“flagrant violations” of the law; and then authorizes timid men to do 
nothing more than they would do in any case where the popular 
opinion coincided with their own. It does not protect the men for 
whose sake it was framed, while it opens a boundless field for en- 
terprise to those who are disposed to misuse it. 

All such legislation by students must fail of its object, because it is 
impossible by a general rule, to coerce popular opinion and feeling 
in particular cases. And ifa timid man, whois called before the Fac- 
ulty to give testimony in what may really be a flagrant offense, believes 
college feeling outraged by his testimony, he will not dare to shield 
himself behind the “Code.” We mostgincerely hope, therefore, that 
the infection will spread no farther than its source, and that, ages 
hence, Williams’ will be the only college in the land to claim the 
honor of such a step, as she now claims precedence in the matter. 
While we apprehend no such action at Yale immediately, we cannot 
but think that now, more commonly than ever before, cases occur 
where students, even here, prove recreant to the old clannish feel- 
ing which binds us together, and which, with all its deformities, has 
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many stern, manly beauties. Only two weeks ago we heard a 
man indignantly repudiate the possibility of any one’s informing 
the Faculty with regard to certain matters then absorbing public 
attention. He “did not believe a student could be found out who 
would do such a thing.” But within two days afterwards a man had 
been found who voluntarily gave such information as resulted in the 
suspension or dismission of half a dozen classmates, or fellow- 


students. B. N. Haase 





Boices of the Elms. 


*’Neath my window swinging, 

These old elms are singing 
Low and plaintively, 

Of the years departed— 

Of the noble hearted ;— 
Telling mournfully 

How they toiled and felt here, 

How they lived who dwelt here, 
Many years ago. 


These sad songs of ages— 
Turning Memory’s pages, 
Of the “long ago.” 


Oh what tales are swelling, 
From these old trees, telling 
Of the “ long ago :” 
Times when others trod here, 
Others worshipped God here, 
In the Chapel old !— 











And the memories golden, 

Weigh the branches olden, 
As, with measure slow, 

With a shade of sadness, 

With a touch of gladness, 
These old Minstrel-trees 

Sing of years departed, 

Of the noble hearted, 
Century-histories. 


In the early morning, 

With the first faint dawning, 
Of the blushing light; 

In the mellow even, 

When the stars of heaven, 

Twinkling, kiss the night ; 

In the winter’s frost time, 

In Spring’s joyous past-time, 
Sing they ever more; 

Amid Summer’s gladness, 

And in Autumn’s sadness, 

Chant they o’er and o’er, 


Of their student yearnings, 
Of their deep heart-burnings, 
Felt, but never told !— 
Of that “old, old story ;” 
Dreams of love and glory, 


Blue eyes and flaxen hair ;— 


Of a future beaming . 
Bright with promise, seeming 

Heaven opening here! 
And the old Elms groaning, 
Tell with softer moaning, 

How they’ve passed away; 
Some in youthful beauty, 
Some ’mid manhood’s duty— 

Few grown old and gray ! 


All are gone forever: 
And these old trees, ever, 


With their saddening hymn, 


O’er the years departed, 
O’er the noble hearted, 
Chant a requiem. a 
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YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


Che Spirit of Sadness—Characteristic of the Fiterature 
of the Age. 
JULIUS H. WARD, SPENCER, MASS. 


Tue spirit of sadness is inseparably connected with human life. 
It may be the fruit of afflictions, which hush the noise of passion 
and nourish tender sympathy; it may well up from the depths of 
reason, as it unfolds the character and teaches the true destiny of 
man ; it may be the inward feeling of a lost happiness, and a vague 
longing for a holier state ; or shading itself from light, may dwell in 
the brooding silence of the soul ;—but in all its forms it seems 
wedded to what is changless and enduring in character, twining it- 
self about the heart, and strengthening the powers of the soul, as 
with bands of steel. Joy is only the “ light on the cloud” of human 
life ; 

‘“‘ There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


Sarcasm is but the breaking forth of wo-begone bitterness at heart ; 
and cheerfulness, with a just view of life, must often sober its smiles 
with serious thought,—but sadness, whether it gently chastens feel- 
ing, or weighs heavily upon the heart, is our constant companion. 
Its influence may be best seen in the character and works of those 
master minds, to whom we ever turn with affection and reverence. 
We trace it in the hopeless cries and sobbing faith which mark the 
confessions of Augustine, in the resolute will and tender sensitive- 
ness of Luther, in the self-punishing humility of Pascal, in the 
gloomy independence of Cromwell, in the soul-stricken earnestness 
of Neander, in the puritanic allegory of Bunyan, in the keen in- 
sight and profound religious spirit of Bacon. Its influence is still 
more clearly revealed in poetry, which, if it did not coin into winged 
words the inmost experience of the heart, and the deepest medita- 
tions of the soul, would lose its power over our feelings. David 
seldom breaks forth in songs of peaceful joy, but rather in wailings 
over sin, and longings for the “light of God’s countenance ;” and 
there is a lofty, yet desolating mournfulness, in the prophecies of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. The Greek tragedy has a certain truthful 
utterance of grief, and delicate touch of sorrow, mingled with “ the 
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lone contemplations of destiny,” which give a pathetic and often 
tearful sadness to its characters. Lucretius shrouds his works in 
the intense gloom of a godless materialism. Horace, even in his 
lyric moods, while believing in the philosophy of Epicurus, cannot 
cast off saddening thoughts. But in Dante, whose portrait shuws 
his features furrowed with the lines of abiding sorrow, there is an 
almost crushing sadness, which belongs to no other poet, and which 
is the true interpreter of the Divine Comedy. Petrarch is ever stri- 
king the notes of a tender melancholy, as he gazes tearfully into the 
heavens for the image of Laura. Chaucer beautifully shades his 
pictures with the dark colors of his own spirit, and Spencer lends a 
gentle, meditative grace to the “ Fairy Queen.” In our early min- 
strelsy there is a graphic pathos, bringing out clearly the rage of pas- 
sion and the depth of sorrow ; and the elder dramatists have the true 
touch of nature, as they picture the play of emotion in tragic colors. 
Nor was it possible for Shakspeare to fail of infusing the experience 
of his inner life,—his lonely sorrow, his humble faith, his silent ques- 
tionings, his weary aspirations for “ knowledge gained not here,”— 
into the countless characters of his drama, and the changing emotions 
of his sonnets. And Milton has left abundant marks of a bursting 
vehemence of sorrow, hardly less than Dante’s, though without his 
sarcastic bitterness, and which may be seen as clearly in the pathetic 
allusions to himself, which relieve the grand sublimity of “ Paradise 
Lost,” as in the personal griefs which find expression beneath the 
mask of “ Samson Agonistes,” or in the twilight mellowness of “Il 
Peneroso.” Hence, while the spirit of sadness thus assumes an in- 
finite variety of furm in the works of genius, and often from its jar 
with earthly interests becomes fearfully dark, we see that if is both 
natural to human life, and is the only true basis upon which a great 
soul can rise. What is greatness, but a sounding of the depths of 
the heart and conscious fellowship with truth? A man who has not 
known the “ divine depths of sorrow” and learned thereby his true 
state, cannot have that soul-abiding earnestness, that vital sympathy 
with mankind, and that sad hopefulness of thought, which endear 
the greatest minds. 

Subject as we are to changes of feeling, we must also expect 
changes in the character of literature. We easily explain, there- 
fore, the sinewy strength, keen analysis, and religious spirit of the 
literature of the Elizabethan age, as the result of that impulse which 
the Reformation gave to the English mind, and justly impute the 
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shallowness and conceited refinement of the literature of the 18th 
Century, to its material views and skeptical unbelief. Nor is it 
strange that the literature of the present century, should be entirely 
different. A spirit of sadness, like the mists which envelop the 
valley and shut out the rays of the morning sun, has come over our 
literature and changed its character. Doubtless its intensity is due, 
in great measure, to a reaction from the coldness of the previous 
age ; yet its source may, also, be found in the influences at work, 
in our time, and in order to observe their action from different 
points of view, we may ascribe them to the emotions, to speculative 
tendencies, and to deep spirituality. 

I. The absence of an adventurous spirit, the stirring up of sym- 
pathy and quickening of thought, caused by the French Revolution, 
and the great material activity of the age, have given to literature a 
subjective character. It is manifest not less in the searching study 
of the inner life, than in the tendency to analyze and describe feel- 
ing. The habit of retrospection has made the sensibilities keener, 
and lent a “ precious seeing” to the inward sight. Hence, both 
a deeper love of humanity has been leavening society, and the pa- 
thetic and tragic elements of our nature have received greater cul- 
ture. Indeed, the tragic element has become so great, that the 
movement of the drama has lost its interest; dramatic writing 
is confined chiefly to the study of character; and the habit of look- 
ing into the darker recesses of the heart, has changed the aim 
of the novel, from the picturing of chivalrous and romantic scenes, 
to a delineation of the struggles, sorrows and hopes of daily life. 
The novel is now the agent of reform, charged frequently with the 
advocacy of truth, and insuring success only by its keen dissection 
of the passions and its stronghold upon upon our sympathies. The 
deep interest in biography, the searching after the inmost truth of 
character, and the autobiographies and confessions which form such 
a large and popular part of literature, also, furnish evidence of the 
craving thirst for truths which relate to the very mysteries of being. 
The suggestiveness of modern writers, the touching of the hidden 
chords of feeling, the quickening of those thoughts which refuse 
the dress of language, may be owing to the same cause. And po- 
etry, which was once so healthy, unreflective, and through plenitude 
of life, hardly conscious of its power, now concerns itself mainly 
with the emotions and the soul,—thus giving perhaps, the best pic- 
ture of the tendencies of the age. Meditative poetry must ever 
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wear a “robe of darkest grave,” if its solemn strains accord with 
“the still, sad music of humanity ;” but, when, toa meditative spirit 
we add the tendency to “ anatomize the soul,” to penetrate and 
flood its mysteries with imaginative light, and to break the harmo- 
ny of poetic emotion by striking notes from separate chords, when 
all should be struck together, we at once divine the source of 
“that melancholy, which so evidently characterizes the spirit of 
modern poetry.*”” A mournful cadence, as if keeping time to “an 
undertone of woe’’ seems to be the very melody of our best poetry, 
—a melody which gushes out with tearful pathos, not only in dusky 
paintings of excited passion, and in the pastorals of quiet medita- 
tion, but even in the joyful songs of Moore, in Mrs. Heman’s ful- 
ness of tearful sensibility, and in Keat’s tributes to the spirit of 
classic and ideal beauty. 

As the effect of this generous culture of the emotions, we must 
notice morbid feeling, and a love of solitude. When the emotions 
are thus excited to unusual activity, morbid feelings are sure to fol- 
low. The torrent will not flow in regular channels, but rushes re- 
sistless over all bounds ; and as men of genius, must feel with throb- 
bing intensity, the thoughts which they send forth, we can hardly im- 
agine the burden which Goethe threw off by writing ‘“‘ Werter,” 
the sense of relief which the completion of the “ Robbers’ gave to 
Schiller’s heart, and the joy which came to Byron upon sending 
“Childe Harold” into the world. The spirit of these works shot 
quick as lightning through the heart of the age, and the eager ex- 
citement thus aroused, has not yet been hushed. Following the 
same course, but happily in a milder mood, the genius of Dickens, 
has quieted many a heart stricken with anguish; the earnest sar- 
casm of Thackeray, has laid bare the vices of fashionable life; the 
spirit-stirring novels of the gifted, but lonely “ Currer Bell,” have 
given sanctity to the heart of woman ;—while Bulwer, reviving up- 
on English soil, a sickly German sentimentality, early became the 
exponent of blustering cockneyism, maudlin feeling and affected 
wisdom,—traits which his later works have partially atoned for. In 
poetry, morbid feeling has, perhaps, reached its acme. Hence, in 
spite of the light which it sheds upon the inner life, much of it must 
perish with the spirit which created it. The want of harmony 





* A. H. Hallam. 
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among the poetic powers, has become so great, that some elements 
of poetry have been cultivated to the exclusion of others; and 
while formerly the scenes of Nature excited quiet joy or tender 
melancholy, they now attract us, as reflecting the hidden workings 
of the mind and heart. The flowers, the forest, the change of sea- 
sons, the twilight, the silent stars and the gloom of night,—all now 
awake some response in our own minds, and this is so strong a char- 
acteristic of Tennyson, that much of his poetry has been termed a 
kind of “ dramatized landscape.” 

And here is the origin of that phase of morbid feeling, which is 
seen in a love of solitude. When weighed down with the pressure 
of inward emotion, we naturully seek to hide ourselves from sight, 
and especially when we are the prey of morbid feeling, grief be- 
comes too tender to desire sympathy; the sad unrest of the soul 
too agonizing for consolation ; the silent thoughts too precious for 
another’s knowledge. 


**But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies, 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” 


The spirit of poetry alone, can inspire the hearts of the solitary, to 
easy utterance. Bryant writes his solitary musings upon the leaves 
and flowers; and beside the babbling brook Percival tinges his finest 
lyircs with the shades of his emotions, and shows far more acquaint- 
ance with the scenes of nature than with the haunts of men; and 
the splendid apostrophes to natural scenery and its associations, 
which throng “Childe Harold,” could never have been written 
but by one who had felt all the tearful bliss of solitude. 

II. Another and perhaps the chief cause of the spirit of sadness 
may be traced to the speculative tendencies of the age. A love of 
speculation seems to be a natural trait of northern nations; but the 
influence of the critical philosophy, the spirit of the Revolution of 
’89, and the new problems suggested by the progress of civiliza- 
tion, have brought it into special activity. Earnest feeling, bold in- 
quiry, and the want of reverence as great as confidence in reason, 
have left few subjects untouched. In former times, the simple re- 
cord of a fact was enough, and veneration gave it, in the lapse 
of years, a superstitious character ; now the fact is worth little, 
unless we know its cause, and so wide has been the sweep of spec- 
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ulative inquiry that even history has either been undermined by the 
skeptic, or made into a tissue of conflicting theories. ° 

One of the results of the French Revolution was the creation of 
a fresh interest in humanity, and speculation has, accordingly, been 
busy in devising philanthropic systems. Save the age of the Reforma- 
tion, no time has been louder in advocating reform. Philanthropy 
has even imagined a millenium near, while exulting over Utopian 
constitutions and “social contracts,” which would endow man with 
perfect freedom. But there is always a tendency, (except with the 
most cautious,) to generalize too hastily, and while these reformers 
have made splendid theories, they have forgotten that man, being 
the creature of passion, can hardly keep himself from breaking over 
laws which bear all the revisions of age; they have regarded socie- 
ty from their own, not from a universal stand-point ; they have mis- 
taken a deep consciousness of evil for their ability to cure it. Hence 
the “ confusion worse confounded” which prevails in speculations 
upon society, “the mournful regrets of expansive philanthropy,” 
and the despair, 


«That's terrible, 
For one who is not God, and cannot right 
The wrong he looks on.” 


Any agitation of social questions will also affect the religious wel- 
fare. Nor will deep meditation stray far from this source, The 
feelings, too, pulsating with quick throbs of sympathy, will share 
largely in the emotions which religion prompts in the heart. The 
merest survey of the literature of the age, must include the big 
waves of speculative doubt, which surge and dash in the ocean of 
religious truth, and often break angrily upon the desolate shores of 
infidelity. This conflict is only the outward index of the unrest of 
the soul. The Kantian doctrine, which so exalts reason, as almost 
to clothe it with the attributes of Deity, and which appears in the 
spirit of self-reliance as opposed to reverence for authority, has 
given rise not only to a new zest for speculative inquiry, but to a 
skeptical way of thinking. It has done away with the faith and 
reverence which were wont to twine so gracefully about religious 
truth, and lend a superstitious awe to its teachings ; and in their place, 
has introduced the age of doubt, and denial, and reverence for rea- 
son alone. The earnestness, which grew out of the rude bursts of 
passion and the freedom of thought incident t» the French Revo- 
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lution, has lent fresh vigor to speculations upon the problems of 
life and the mysteries of future existence ; and the reason, casting 
aside revealed truth, has striven to construct from the depths of 
self-consciousness a system of religious duty capable of satisfying 
the cravings of the soul. But, with such a boundless range of prob- 
lems, as extend from the mystery, which clouds the Infinite, which 
enfolds the soul upon leaving the body, which leads astray every 
searcher into the origin of evil, and which presses so hard upon the 
greatest minds, that they either bow before it with reverence, or 
turn away in despair, to the darkness in which the reason gropes, 
while attempting the solution of that great problem, which contains 
in itself the solution of so many others,—What is truth ?—with the 
feeling that they are not only of the greatest importance, but that a 
few years of effort must leave them solved, or unsolved forever,— 
with the reason taxed with speculations upon subjects, into which 
no intellect has yet shot a ray of light, and distracted by a wilder- 
ness of opinion,—with the light of revelation grown dim—,and 
with the wearying aspirations of the heart, for some being supe- 
rior to itself, in whom it may confide its sorrows,—in such a 
state, it is no wonder that the noblest minds of the age, have been 
robbed of their peace, and darkened by a sadness deeper than 
grief, and caused by the restless agony of doubt. The struggles of 
the strongest have not brought satisfaction, and the efforts made to 
probe the disease, have only revealed its alarming extent. Speculation 
has taken such strong hold, that life with many has lost the very 
name of action, and the mind broods, Hamlet-like, over its own in- 
troverted self. It is also characteristic of a speculative mind, to push 
its inquiries in every direction; nor is such a mind free from the 
danger of enlisting in mad pursuit of the ignis fatuws of an ideal. 
Perhaps one of the great vices of the age, may be traced to that in- 
tense reaction from material activity which finds full scope only in 
visions of ideal attainment, which looks with eager hope to the fu- 
ture, but with sorrow upon the present, and which has been aptly 
termed, “a purblind Argus,—all eyes and no sight.” Its influence 
upon religion is to arouse unhealthy skepticism, to substitute fever- 
ish anticipations of a time, when the conflicts of faith shall be trans- 
muted into strong belief, for a clear-sight into the diseases of the 
soul, and to create unsatisfied spiritual agony, in place ot inward 
harmony and childlike trust. 

When such unrest is united with keen sensibility ; and feeling, add- 
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ing strength to reason, redoubles the intensity of bold inquiry, the 
conflict becomes so close and tragic that only kindred feeling can 
interpret it accurately. The myth of Prometheus, as the symbol of 
this state of being, has been a favorite subject with modern poets. 
Shelley masks in it his wild atheism; Mrs. Browning finds consola- 
tion in translating it as given by Auschylus; Percival breaths into 
it his struggles and audacious yearnings ; and Goethe, in the similar 
legend of “ Faust,” gives vent to his bold graspings, his subtle in- 
sight, and his many-sided experience. But a still deeper tragedy 
is enacted in our time. To plunge boldly in a sea of doubt, the 
waters dark, but the spirit bouyant; to find the sea, an ocean, the 
island of hope, a barren rock, dashed over by the waves; to feel 
the strength giving way, the courage turning to fear, the cheer of 
hope yielding to utter despair; to sink “where fathom line could 
never touch the ground ;” to rise perhaps to the surface, and find 
the sun gone down, and not even a star in sight; to sink again and 
be borne forever along the currents of the deep ;—this is but the 
typical fate of many who strike out a path of religious doubt. 
Such was the experience of Blance White; Sterling just esca- 
ped a similar fate; and the spiritual light of Leopardi went out 
in hopeless gloom. But some recovering themselves, put trust in a 
single truth of Christianity, as the being of God; others so baffled 
that only a vague aspiration remains, shroud themselves in a 
misty spiritualism; others so wearied as to desire only rest, 
wherever it may be, take refuge in the Infallible Church ; yet there 
are many, who, trampling upon doubt, and forcing the Sphinx to 
solve her riddle, at length gain inward peace. They belong to a 
company of heroes, as yet unchronicled in history, but far more 
worthy of the name than those whose deeds astonish the world. 
For the conquest of the foes that now assail religious belief, even if 
the contest be silent and personal, is a test of courage and moral 
strength far exceeding that of a martial or civic triumph. As the 
leader of this band, stands Dante, and around him are grouped 
such men as Schiller, Coleridge, Foster, Arnold, Carlyle, Martineau, 
and Robertson. If their features are sobered, like those of the 
‘sadder and the wiser man,” by a tragic experience, and if their 
works send out a spirit of sadness, of noble and chastened sorrow, 
yet the kindling eye, the earnest sympathy, the liberal and sincere 
piety, which they indicate, are as beacon lights to those still strug- 
gling with the powers of darkness; hope brightens, courage in- 
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spires, doubt leaves their hearts, as from the song of these cham- 
pions the words ring out, 


“ Onward in Faith and leave the rest to Heaven.” 

III. As the result of this constant dwelling upon the interests of 
the soul, a vital spirituality has infused itself into literature. Espe- 
cially is this true of the higher class of imaginative works. They do 
not simply body forth the loves and griefs of common life, but grasp 
those hidden emotions and thoughts, which, being of the spiritual 
life, so often elude the power of language. They combine the fruits 
of abundant meditation, with a keen and microscopic insight into 
the sorrows and aspirations of thesoul. If they do not embrace the 
doctrines of Christianity with sufficient exactness to satisfy the theo- 
logian, they yet partake largely enough of its spirit to strengthen 
the heart, and to set forth clearly the grandeur and beauty of divine 
truth. In short, they include that kind of religion which meets the 
sorrows and wants of men, rather than any regular body of di- 
vinity. And yet, for this very reason, sadness presses upon the 
heart. The deeper sensibility to the suffering of humanity, and the 
truer perception of spiritual relations which mark our time, have 
made the ties of sympathy which bind man to man, much stronger 
than ever before ; and it is natural for such feelings to speak out in the 
language of sadness. But this sadness, unlike that which comes from 
the depths of some divine despair, wells up from the stir of inward 
emotion, is the companion of holy thought, and imparts unspeakable 
beauty to character. It loves to muse in the dim religious twilight, 
or in the mysterious stillness of the night, and to hear the songs of 
children, the forest’s wailings, the brook’s prattle, and the voice of 
sympathy. It finds that 

“ Even the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


It creates a pure joy instinct with love of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. But most of all, it seeks “ the inner cloud-world of 
man’s spirit.” There, brooding in deep silence, or moved by aspi- 
rations for that future home, 

‘Where the ideal is mystery no more, 
Where doubt and error flee with night away,” 
it forms a mystic and holy language of its own. 

Wordsworth was among the first to give this meditative spiritu- 
ality to literature; and the “ Excursion,”—in its fulness of lofty 
thought, its tracing of the mind as it acts on nature, its unfoldings 
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of the inner life, its far gropings into the spiritual world, its hymns 
of faith and joy, its lifting up and chastening of lowly objects by 
virtue of a pure imagination,—the great representative poem of 
the age,—not less than the ode on “Intimations of Immortality,” 
whose sweet harmony of thought and feeling touches so many deep 
emotions, and the sonnets so full of exquisite beauty and human 
love—bear ever increasing testimony of his power. The works of 
Coleridge share, also, with those of Wordsworth, in creating this 
influence. It was the earnest and successful labor of his life to gain 
that philosophical groundwork of belief upon which faith can se- 
curely rest. His writings are all votive offerings at the shrine of 
truth; and his words, richly freighted with the lessons of a wide 
experience and the fruits of spiritual vision, were like the preaching 
of a new gospel to the eager youth, who frequented Highgate in his 
later years. The mantle of Wordsworth and Coleridge has fallen 
upon worthy successors. De Quincey shows the same spirit, as he 
recalls the memories of an uncommon childhood, and pens, with 
firm faith, the history of his mental and spiritual life. Mrs. Brown- 
ing utters the same plaintive loneliness of feeling, the same holy 
aspirations, and seems,—like the mournful mystic Novalis, whose 
“Hymns to Night,” are full of spiritual and impassioned emotion,— 
to have her true poetic home amid the mysteries of the spirit-world. 
Longfellow echoes the same thoughts in his “‘ Voices of the Night.’ 
Whittier is true to the same great ideas of right, and delights in 
the same religious sentiment. Emerson is ever ardent in the pursuit 
of ideal beauty and spiritual goud, but not without a sad mournful- 
ness, as seen in his “ Threnody,” and “ The Sphinx.” Lowell 
unites the humanity, calmness, and depth of Wordsworth, with the 
graceful tenderness of Keats. Bryant is never content with pictures 
of feeling and nature, but breaks forth in meditations upon human 
life and immortality; and Dana, casting introspective glances into 
his own heart, and partaking deeply of the spirit of our elder lite- 
rature, has given new sanctity to the truths and yearnings of the 
soul. And Tennyson, taking up, in the matchless lyrics of In Me- 
moriam, the familiar strains of sorrow and trouble, and infusing 
them with a truly sympathetic insight into the religious character 
of this century, has also added the consolations of the Christian life. 
The same tendency is visible in painting and sculpture. Artists 
have especially sought those subjects which appeal to spiritual emo- 
tions; and Cole’s “ Voyage of Life,” Faed’s “‘ Evangeline,” Bar- 
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tholomew’s “ Eve,” and Crawford’s “ Orpheus,” are each types of 
this new element in art. 

Thus, regarding excess of emotion, strong speculative tendencies, 
and deep spirituality, as the leading causes of the spirit of sadness, 
peculiar to the literature of our time, we cannot but look forward 
with hope to the future. The various influences now at work, as 
they blend with each other, setting deeper into life and literature, 
and losing the morbid intensity which attended their development, 
will form a basis upon which the most enduring works can be built. 
The great truths of the soul which have been brought to light, the 
new shades of feeling which have been detected, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and progress of science which has never before been so 
great, and the union of philosophy with religion, which is beginning 
to show itself, not only in the works of imagination, but even in 
theological treatises,—all these are elements which have entered 
largely into the permanent literature of all nations, in every age, 
and which are the peculiar elements in the literature of our own. 





Wihat it Costs to go through College. 


Popuxar ideas of the practical workings and requirements of 
any system, are apt to be erroneous. The inexperienced mind 
precipitates itself into conclusions which investigation will either 
greatly modify or wholly controvert. In nothing is this more stri- 
kingly exemplified than in the popular idea of a College education. 
By a Collegiate education we do not mean simply the acquisition of 
a diploma, but rather the full and perfect realization of those bene- 
fits and advantages which it is possible to obtain by a proper use of 
College. The man of the outside world generally considers money 
as the only condition necessary to the successful completion of a 
Collegiate course, and estimates the cost of it in the money paid 
out. This, perhaps, is a natural error. For when he sees the om- 
nipotence of the dollar in his sphere of action ; when he sees money 
supplying intellectual and moral deficiencies in the view of his fel- 
low men ; when he sees positive influence and power marketable 
commodities with fixed prices; when he sees reputation sold to 
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lust, and innocence, sacrificed to ambition, bought back by money ; 
I say, when he sees such exhibitions in the practical workings of 
his social system, he is apt to transfer his judgments of his own 
without modification to our system and habits. In our review of 
the cost of a Collegiate education, we shall omit to notice the 
financial phases of it, passing over those periodical depletions of the 
paternal purse, which are too numerous to secure the convenience 
of one party, and too rare to sustain the extravagance of the other. 
We shall first enquire what it costs a man physically to go through 
College. While our labor is confessedly mental, it must not be 
lost sight of that mental labor involves a greater expenditure 
of physical strength and health than any other. It will exhaust 
physical energy, and the recuperative forces of the physical sys- 
tem, sooner than almost any other kind of labor, But besides 
the actual physical exertion required to meet the demands of Col- 
lege duty, there are other requirements which necesitate the outlay 
of physical strength and vitality. The wretched ventilation for 
which Yale College is unfortunately notorious, at least among the 
students, makes inroads upon the physical constitution, and conse- 
quently upon the mental health, which cannot be properly estimated. 
The recitation rooms and chapel are closed as if there were sume 
penetrating pestilence in the atmosphere. When we reflect that in 
every respiration of an individual adult, twenty five cubic inches of 
air are inhaled and exhaled, and that there are something like twenty 
respirations a minute: when we consider that every exhalation cre- 
ates carbonic acid, and that even “so small a quantity of carbonic 
acid as one or two per cent. produces grave effects on respiration,” 
we may gain some slight idea of the effects of poor ventilation. 
Add to this that six hundred persons during one service in this 
chapel, respire something like fifteen thousand cubic feet of air, 
and impregnate it more or less with carbonic acid, that deadly 
enemy of respiration,—and the necessity for better ventilation will 
appear too evident for argument. Every man knows by experience 
the diminution of ‘‘ vital activity” which such air generates. In the 
sleepy occupants of the chapel seats, can be found every Sunday 
infallible aérometers. If such air does not justify, it at least produces 
a sleepy listlessness, which is as unprofitable to the individual hearer 
as itis discouraging tothe preacher. If reformation is needed in any 
one department of our College accommodations, it is in ventilation. 
Secondly, what does it cost a man mentally to go through Col- 
lege? What mental coin do we pay for the benefits which we re- 
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ceive? There is here a large mine of intellectual ore which is 
worked night and day, by something like four hundred and fifty 
laborers. From computations made, we find that it would take one 
man over a year, studying eight hours a day, to do the studying, 
which is dune here in a single day. It is 4 labor which cannot be 
done by proxy. It cannot be lessened by artful devices, or molli- 
fied by shrewd expedients, if a man would get the benefits of it. 
Neither obstinate indisposition, nor even physical exhaustion, can 
furnish any permanent immunity from its demands. It must be 
done promptly and thoroughly, whether we feel like it or not, if 
we stay here. Fertile ingenuity may elaborate, and an accommo- 
dating code of ethics may possibly sanction plausible excuses for a 
time, but these will sooner or later fail. Work receives its reward, 
but indolence can find no mercy or toleration in Yale College. All 
labor except mental, we can hire done. Do we not sometimes feel 
that if labor is the expiation of a sinful body, we are chief among 
ten thousand sinners? How often do failures to obtain the objects 
of our labor, intensify that consciousness of inferiority which often 
produces recklessness, and sometimes fatal self-distrust ! How much 
intellectual infelicity does this produce at times! Under the in- 
fluence of this spirit, how many noble resolutions languish and die ! 
How often does this skepticism in regard to the abilities of self, 
produce not only a ruinous self-depreciation, but a loss of confi- 
dence in the merits and talents of our associates! What aversion 
and fear does it sometimes produce, in regard to the responsibilities 
which life, after leaving College, will impose! Reflection on the 
acquisitions which one makes while in College, have a tendency to 
produce anything but satisfaction. We trace back the history of 
our labors, for one, two, and possibly three years, and discover how 
few the products of our labor appear. Books that we have gone 
over,—how imperfectly have they been mastered and how little of 
their wealth has been treasured up, for future profit and gratifica- 
tion ; and that too, when our work has been avowedly of an acquis- 
itive, and not of an originating nature. For we are marked for 
and employed in acquisitions. How deeply the most of us feel the 
need of a thorough and comprehensive course of reading! How 
little we thoroughly know of History, European, English and even 
American! How imperfectly do we apprehend and understand even 
the fundamental principles, the theory and constructions of our 
own language! How slight our acquaintance with the intellectual 
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wealth of the Society and College Libraries! When such convic- 
tions as these come to us, as a legitimate consequence of our Col- 
lege course, bringing regret and humiliation, we may properly take 
them into consideration as constituting no small part of the cost of 
going through College. 

Finally, what does it cost a man morally to go through College ? 
This depends entirely upon the man. Some it costs all the moral 
principle they ever had ; others a great part of it ; and it costs all 
a trying struggle and a faithful vigilance. Stimulated by what we 
term the “ social element,’”’ but more properly a refined, and in it- 
self harmless, rowdyism, we are apt to trespass upon those convic- 
tions of strict right which are planted in us as a restraint to excess. 

In our pursuit of the objects of College ambition, too, there our 
code of ethics is apt to become somewhat elastic ; for excessive 
eagerness for anything is apt to employ, at times, a questionable 
honesty in pursuit of it. There is a temptation, if not tendency, to 
substitute expediency for principle. There are those, also, who 
object to the system which compels attendance at Chapel exercises, 
as injurious to the moral sensibilities. If it be true that under the 
compulsory system men go to Chapel more to save eight marks than 
to save their souls, it is equally true, we think, that it arises from a 
voluntary and culpable obstinacy on the part of the individual. 
Men may invent excuses to get rid of it, more plausible than hon- 
est, yet this only argues the liability of this, like all other systems, 
to abuse and perversion. Would not a voluntary system be more 
abused? Indeed, can there be a system without compulsion, either 
internal or external? If there be not internal, is not external com- 
pulsion better than none? Whatever detereoration there may be, 
is voluntary, and therefore the responsibility for it rest wholly with 
the individual. We have already continued our article too far, and 
must draw it toa close. Every individual who seriously reflects 
upon the cost of a collegiate education, ought to find in that retro- 
spect an active stimulus to renewed exertion and resolution. He 
ought not to go to the expense which a College course involves, with- 
out finding in himself a stronger and more healthful consciousness 
of power, without receiving some just equivalent for his outlays. 
Thus, in after years, when memory gives up her dead, and the past, 
with all of its solemn significance, passes in review, he can find in it 
something to animate and strengthen his hopes and aspirations for 
the future. 8. D. F. 
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Bash Bish. 


Litcnrieip and Berkshire Counties, and that portion of New 
York immediately bordering upon them, are famous for their varied 
and beautiful scenery. Through the midst of this region runs the 
Tahconic range of mountains, whose highest peak rises, in an almost 
perfect dome, far above every surrounding object. On either side, 
at various distances, and intervened by broad and fertile valleys, lie 
lower ranges, cultivated in many places to the very summit by the 
hardy industry of New England,—their sides covered with fields of 
golden grain, patches of wood-land, green pastures, and sloping 
meadows. Bathed in the soft, mellow light of a summer afternoon, 
they present a marked and beautiful contrast to the rough sides of 
the old Tahconics. The valleys lying between, are broken with 
hills, seamed with merry brooks, and dotted all over with little 
villages and clumps of trees, which good taste has left standing; 
while here and there, nestling in the bosom of the hills, a silver lake 
sparkles in the sunshine. In such an extended and varied landscape, 
it would be strange were there not some spots of surpassing loveli- 
ness, or even grandeur and magnificence. And such there are. 
From some of the more accessible peaks, the valley of the Hudson, 
on the west, bounded by the blue outline of the Catskills, some 
forty miles distant, and,—on the east, the valley of the Housatonic, 
and the country skirted by the distant mountains, which from the 
western boundary of the valley of the Connecticut, lie spread in 
brilliant panorama before the observer, or through some wild ra- 
vine, where the mountain torrent has cut itself a course in the solid 
rock, it falls to the valley below, beaten into ten thousand leaping 
and glittering crystals. Bash Bish is one of these latter places. 
The name is of Swiss origin, and from this and others of similar 
derivation, it is surmised by some, that Swiss were once settled here, 
and transferred hither the names of places dear to them in their 
sweet memories of home. 

It is a deep, dark, rugged gorge, torn into the western slope of 
the Tahconics by some fierce throe of nature, which seems to have 
snapped asunder the solid ribs of the mountains. Through this 
awful chasm, a wild stream leaps along in a series of magnificent 
cascades, filling the air with cool and delicious spray, even in the 
hot, dry midst of summer. At this season it is a favorite resort of 
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pic-nic parties from all the surrounding region, and of those who 
delight to study the skillful handicraft of nature in her master- 
pieces. And here let me venture an incidental remark, founded on 
the delightful experience of the last vacation. Pleasant and appre- 
ciative company always adds to the pleasure of a trip hither, both 
from the intrinsic enjoyment it affords, and the fact that pleasure 
in viewing the beauties of nature is always enhanced by the know]- 
edge that others enjoy them with you. The love of nature is the 
most unselfish in the world. Supposing ourselves, then, “ duly 
armed and equipped,” let us view this romantic spot more in detail, 
assured that new beauties will develop themselves at every turn. 

Following, but constantly rising above the bed of the stream, for 
some distance into this notch of the Tahconics, we come at length 
to a dull, dingy colored, red house, built of rough hemlock boards, 
and saucily perched on the steep side-hill. Here we must leave our 
carriages. From the piazza,—where, of course, the ladies will 
rest a moment while the gentlemen throw off the harnesses and 
give the horses their oats,—the view of the whole rocky gorge is 
fine. Just flashing through the trees below, you catch glimpses of 
the waterfall, at the foot of which we are to dine; while high and 
steep in front, rise the overhanging rocks that guard the eagle’s nest. 
From the foot of the fall to the top of these rocks, is full eight 
hundred feet ; and the view from this spot will perhaps give a finer 
idea of the grand scale on which nature has wrought here, than 
any other. 

Now we are ready to descend, and clambering down the almost 
precipitous hill-side, we come to a narrow foot-bridge across the 
stream, elevated some twenty feet above it. Crossing over and 
passing up stream a little on the other side, we reach the large flat 
rock, which serves us for a table. 

And a right royal dining-hall are we in. The narrow strip of 
blue sky visible overhead, with the fleecy clouds chasing each other 
across it, form a ceiling more beautiful than any fresco. On either 
side, the solid mountains, with their rough declivities covered with 
a graceful net-wotk of branches and foliage, form walls more mas- 
sive and substantial than the carved oak of the old feudal castles ; 
while in front, rises a solid mass of rock, somewhat semi-cireular in 
form, over which dashes the stream, divided in twain by a huge 
sentinel boulder, that rises from its very midst. It falls)full forty 
feet, into the bosom of the beautiful basin below, which poate and 
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boils and bubbles like a great cauldron, under the force of the con- 
cussion. In the rear, the rustic bridge, on which we crossed, spans 
from side to side the stream, which, escaping from its confinement 
in the basin above, by a channel on our left, here fall: from level to 
level through a narrow rift in the rocks, until it reacies the valley 
below. The whole, forms a scene rarely attractive and picture- 
esque. Leaving in this beautiful natural hall, those, whose phys- 
ical strength, or lack of courage makes them unequal to the task of 
reaching the top, we begin the ascent, carefully and laboriously 
climbing the steep path, worn up the mountain side, by clinging to 
the roots and trees that are within our grasp. After a while, turn- 
ing to the left, we come again to the edge of the gorge, where it is 
not so precipitous. Descending into it, we find ourselves conside- 
rably above the head of the first fall, and beside the stream, which 
here dashes headlong down a rapid descent, wholly unconscious of 
the dreadful leap that awaits it below. We follow up its course, 
keeping on its right, sometimes leaping from rock to rock and some- 
times fairly scaling the sides of some huge mass of stone, which 
rises directly athwart our path, and, for the moment seems to forbid 
all further progress. Closer inspection, however, reveals slight 
projectious or crevices in the surface, by a diligent and careful use 
of which, we reach the top. After climbing in this way for several 
hundred feet, we come to a spot where we can well afford to stop 
for a moment and look about us. 

We are at the entrance of the Rock Chamber. On every side, 
apparently, save that from which we enter, the frowning cliffs, rising 
full two hundred feet, and nearly meeting over our heads, almost 
exclude all light of day. Still we hear the sound of falling water, 
reverberating from wall to wall, and filling the whole area with its 
noisy murmur. Passing a little way into this vast room, and turn- 
ing to the left, we behold, dashing through a deep and narrow fissue 
in one of its granite sides, another of those beautiful cascades, which 
give so much beauty, life and animation to this magnificent scene, 
otherwise so severe, and cold, and grand. Hard by the waterfall, 
winding along beneath the shelving rocks, and wet and slippery 
with the moisture dropping from them, lies the steep path which is 
to conduct us towards the top of the cliffs. Climbing it as best we 
can, we find ourselves on the edge of a wild chasm some forty feet 
deep, spanned only by a narrow plank, over which, compelled by a 
jutting rock to crawl on our hands and knees, we must cross. This 
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passed, one other trial of our nerves remains. We are obliged to 
pass for a few feet along the face of a slightly slanting precipice, 
with no other assistance than a hand-rail and the uneven surface of 
the rock. Still, neither of the crossings are dangerous, if under- 
taken with a firm will and steady nerves, and in fact, give some- 
thing of a relish to our feelings in the excitement they afford. 
Once safely over, with nothing but a little steep climbing left before 
you reach the summit, you begin to think yourself a “ bold moun- 
taineer,” and to wish for the wild chamois of the Alps, that you 
might give them a chase over the rocks. A very common sort of 
man finds himself suddenly metamorphosed into a hero, like those of 
some boyhood’s tale. Inflated with a little bombast of this kind, 
we easily pass up the remaining bill and find ourselves standing on 
the very summit of the cliffs, which looked so formidable from 
below. Advancing towards the edge, we are on the very brink of 
an awful chasm, whose immense depth dizzies our brain, and we 
instinctively start back with horror. It seems as if we stood on 
some lofty pinnacle in mid-air, from which the slightest accident 
might hurl us to the terrible depths beneath. Far down, we see the 
waterfall, dashing through its narrow passage and falling into the 
basin directly beneath our feet ; for so much does the cliff project, 
that a stone dropped from its edge, falls into the stream on the 
opposite side of the chamber. Still farther down, is our little red 
house, perched like a martin box on the mountain side, and the 
good people on the piazza look like Pigmies. In this spot the 
sense of the beautiful is lost in the sublime, and we stand wrapt in 
silent admiration at the grandeur and magnificence of the whole 
scene. On a little platform beneath the rock on which we stand, was 
found the eagle’s nest. There is a means of descent thither, but it is 
too hazardous to render it wise to attemptit. The only consolation 
you have, when you reach it, is, that you have made a fool of 
yourself just for a little needless bravado. 

Reluctantly we turn from this terrible, yet enchanting spot, for 
we must descend, This we will do by the outside path. Clinging to 
the trees and roots, stumbling over rolling stones and coming to a 
dead halt at every stump or log that lies across the path, we reach 
again our dinner room. Here our less venturesome companions 
have spread our repast, and with appetites sharpened by exertion, we 
seat ourselves for a banquet as royal, in our eyes, as any that earth 
can afford. Our dinner over and the requisite season of quiescence 
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passed, we must be on the road for home. If we hail from the 
northern part of Litchfield County, we may assure ourselves of a 
delightful ride through a rich and highly cultivated country, bathed 
in splendor by the brilliant beams of the setting sun, and of a night 
of quiet rest at the end of it. Good night. J. C. H. 


Su Epigram. 
“ Speak no evil—of the dead.” 


From gentleness and kindness was this saying born; 
A noble sound to still reproachful cries, 

To ease the aching of some widowed heart forlorn, 
To drive away the swarm of carrion flies. 


Yet there’s a maxim higher, broader far than this; 
One which protects the living and the dead, 
The first three words more fully span the broad abyss; 
The last three had been better left unsaid. THETA. 





Courtship of Miles Standish, 


Anp oTHER Porems, by H. W. Loneretitow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
New Haven: College Bookstore, 155 p. c. 


Ir is a curious index of popular taste, that while the names of 
“Festus” Bailey, “ Proverbial” Tupper, and Alexander Smith, 
are as familiar as household words, Dana, Bryant, Jones Very, and 
Robert Browning, should only be known to a few ardent lovers of 
poetry. It shows, that although common opinion may generally be 
relied on, the taste of poetical readers has been strangely perverted. 
The “spasmodic ” school has gained such notoriety, that the poet who 
would utter simple heart-felt truth, and let feeling and sentiment 
flow forth in natural numbers, must be content with neglect, for the 
present. The music of this poetry sounds 


“ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh.” 


It is either ambitious or sentimental, obscure or dull, unnaturally 
harsh, or affectedly simple. It never trusts to natural emotions, in 
telling’ the touching story of grief, or the joyful excitements of 
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pleasure, but seeks to invest with the decorations of fancy, incidents 
which are pathetic or tragic, in themselves; to reach the heart by 
uniting affluence of language with a sickly religious sentiment, and 
to create astonishment by the use of metaphors drawn from apoca- 
liptic visions, Tartarean abysses, and unknown Paradises. 

Perhaps much of Longfellow’s popularity is owing to secret 
sympathy with this class of poets; though fortunately he never 
imitates their worst traits. Other elements of popularity appear in 
the nature of his poetry. If we give it critical study, we may find his 
characteristics to be, an absence of that deep, earnest thought which 
comes from experience, a glossing over of passion with refined 
sentiment, a tricking out of really poetic scenes with fantastic im- 
agery, a curious passion for books, a rare felicity in making mosaic 
pieces from the scraps of song current in all literature, a quaint 
and peculiar humor, a love of picturesque description in language 
of exquisite simplicity, a hearty sympathy with ballad poetry, and 
a kind of dreamy langor, induced by a memory full of poetic read- 
ings, and infused with the spirit of the Rhineland. There is little 
in his poetry which comes from a close study of the heart, and 
constitutes the charm of personality. Milton said that he who 


would write a heroic poem, must live a heroic life; so the poet 
whv would write for permanent fame, must impart to his works his 
own vitality. The secret of Bryant’s fame, aside from his crystal 
purity of expression and thought, is this: he tells us his own feel- 
ings, which in turn affect us, as being true to our own experience ; 
but we seek in vain for any self-revelations in Longfellow. That 
he has a conception of the poet’s duty, is evident when he says: 


‘*The Land of song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs.” 
And, 
* Look into thy heart and write, 
Yes, into life’s deep stream.” 
But he never breaks out in such strains, except in some of his 
shorter poems, and we are hardly conscious that he has felt the 
throbbing of human life as seen in the tragedies and joys of every 
day experience. Indeed, a most convincing testimony of this is the 
fact that he is seldom read more than once, and then only by those 
acquiring a taste for poetry. Old age is not eased of its cares by 
the consolations of his verse ; sorrow is not robbed of its keenness 
by his pathetic touches; the mind is not set on fire by words that 
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burn ; the heart is not filled with enthusiasm and hope by his lyric 
intensity ; it is only in the time of youth that we appreciate him ; 
and even then, perhaps, it is because his poetry has a certain rythmi- 
cal flow, melodious to the ear, and not awakening much thought. 

When compared with his brother poets Lowell and Whittier, 
Longfellow’s position may be still more clearly apparent. While 
Lowell tingles, in every vein, with poetic sensibility, sees far into 
the hidden meaning of life, its sorrows, its struggles, its joys, breaks 
forth in song, because he has something to say, and feels it deeply, 
and is equally at home in the poetry of comedy and of high imagi- 
nation ; Longfellow pores lovingly over the sonnets of Petrarch, 
revels in the dreams of a medizval age, sees human life moving 
like a pageant before him, and compares the notes of to-day with 
some old half-forgotten poem. While Whittier sounds the trumpet 
of reform, reaches a pure lyric pathos, endears New England seene- 
ry by vivid homely touches, and takes up the ballad just where 
Burns left it ; Longfellow controls his muse with gentlemanly pro- 
priety, covers over pathos with pensive sentiment, hardly paints the 
Indian and the Pilgrim, in all their natural life and quaintness, and 
makes the ballad less the picturing of simple feeling than the blend- 
ing of the stores of memory. A transition from the poetry of 
Longfellow to that of Dana, is like exchanging pleasant parlor 
company for the august presence of the simple great ones of old. 
We leave the company of a gentleman; we gain that of a man. 

Longfellow is also a fanciful, rather than an imaginative poet. It 
would be impossible fora poet not to have both qualities in some 
degree ; but fancy is far more prominent in Longfellow than that 
faculty to which we assign the power of combining knowledge with 
conception, of impressing the “ forms of things unknown” with the 
living inspiration of genius, of 


—“ giving to airy nothing, 
A local habitation and a name.” 


His “ Evangeline,” “ Hiawatha,” and “ Miles Standish,” certainly 
show no common power of idealizing the beautiful legends of his- 
tory. The incidents of tradition are clearly delineated, and we 
delight in the pastoral simplicity of the primitive ages; the story 
of “« Evangeline” will ever find sympathetic listeners, and does not 
need the interpretation of the artist to quicken emotion; but its 
interest lies not so much in the creative bodying forth of character 
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made holy by a consecrating imagination, as in the nature of the 
narrative, appealing by its pathetic incidents, its example of patient 
endurance and pure affection, to our own own feelings. ‘‘ Hiawatha” 
does not bear the marks of a shaping imagination, such as make 
Uncle Tom and Eva, our ideals of simple goodness and spiritual 
loveliness. It is, indeed, difficult to give vital interest to Indian 
traditions, since they have so many repulsive features ; but we have 
a right to expect that the poet will make his characters stand out, 
boldly, clearly, and as endowed with life. Instead of this, we are 
constantly humored with a sportive fancy, and the sing-song cadence 
of the verse only tends to take away whatever distinction of char- 
acter and outline the poem may have. “Kavanagh”’ is a pleasant 
romance, written in a simple style, but contains not a single character 
which will live ; and “ Hyperion,” in which we trace the poet, in the 
person of Paul Flemming, as he gossips and dreams amid the ru- 
ined castles and famous cities of the Rhine, though of a far higher 
character, containing pictures of romantic beauty, often colored by 
intense passion and charming for their passive dreaminess, does 
not produce any distinct impression ; it has no life-giving unity of 
purpose, no power of presenting the writer’s idea, such as appears 
in the fruits of Hawthorne’s weird imagination, or in the chaste 
idyl of “ The Pure Pearl of Diver’s Bay.” 

But we turn to the New England Pastoral of “ Miles Standish.’ 
Every one ought to rejoice that the Legends of the Indian, and the 
Traditions of the Pilgrim, are becoming favorite topics with the 
American poets, and all honor should be paid to Joel Barlow and 
President Dwight, for their early attempts in this direction. There 
is abundance of material, which only waits for time to leaven it, 
and even now, many of those old stories have become sufficiently 
moss-grown for poetic use. Longfellow betrays no less good judg- 
ment, than knowledge where popularity lies, in idealizing the story 
of Plymouth Rock. We open the new volume with a feeling of 
gratitude ; we close it in disappointment. We have, even, learned 
to love the rather monotonous hexameter verse; the simplicity of 
the narrative wins the confidence ; the picturesque beauty of primi- 
tive customs, and the delicate touches of the pencil please the eye ; 
the rough, stalwart Miles Standish, seems a true soldier; the schol- 
arly John Alden, in love with elegant pursuits, yet heroic and manly, 
is a real character of the time; the maiden Priscilla, is a beautiful 
creation, relieving the picture of its bleak, cheerless back-ground ; 
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her mourning for the simple village life of old England, is a charm- 
ing passage ; her quiet yet earnest affection, and the pictures of the 
spinning and the marriage, satisfy the demands of nature and truth- 
fulness ; the allusion to the wheat sown in the grave-yard, is one of 
the master touches of poetic Art ; the legend of Bertha, the Spinner, 
is full of pastoral beauty, and is woven skilfully into the narrative. 

But it seems as if the poet had written the play of Hamlet, with 
Hamlet left out; Priscilla is the most prominent figure, and a few 
simple lines set forth her character, in great beauty ; yet she does 
not compare with Evangeline, in respect of pathetic interest, or of 
gentle gracefulness ; in short, there is no character which, boldly 
sketched, and infused with heroic valor, or meek, courageous endu- 
rance, makes its home in the memory, as the representative of that 
era; there is nothing of marked significance as in the New England 
ballads of Whittier, “ Mary Garvin” and “Maud Muller.” Nor does 
the story possess unity of conception. In this it differs widely from 
Kingsley’s “Andromeda,”—a poem in which directness of purpose, 
powerful imagination and classic purity of speech, all combine, in 
just proportions. ‘ Miles Standish” has no central object, around 
which the incidents of the story naturally group themselves ; its in- 
terest does not culminate at any particular point, not even at the 
marriage ; the Courtship can hardly be called that of Miles Standish ; 
the decorations of fancy add little grace to the narrative; and such 
phrases as “ the best that is im you,” and “ your nature is noble,’ do 
not belong to the Puritanic dialect. Andromeda, on the other hand, 
is complete in its unity, and glows with living interest ; the story 
seems to tell itself, without the art of the poet; sympathy with the 
rock-bound maiden deepens with every fresh cry of despair; we 
feel as if the scene were actually before us ; the character of Audro- 
meda is as boldly wrought as a statue of Canova; even a single 
word conveys a volume of meaning; and there is hardly a simile 
which has not both an external and internal resemblance. Both 
poems have a picturesque simplicity, and are singularly alike in the 
result of the plot, but Kingsley has a more careful finish, and gives 
more life to the movement of the verse. 

Perhaps Longfellow’s best efforts are his fugitive poems. They 
are earnest, truthful, and the best parts seem as if produced with the 
least labor. They are also free from elaborate figures and a confu- 
sion of imagery. They are the true product of poetical reverie, and 
generally relate to some topic of universal interest. Often they are 
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the poetic setting of some great religious truth, and embody those 
vague feelings which, like stray gusts of wind, always take us by 
surprise. Hence they belong to the poetical currency of the age, 
and become the only expressions for certain shades of thought. As 
the poet is better known by these “ swallow flights of song,” so they 
seem to constitute his peculiar province of poetic Art. And we 
have only to read such pieces as “ The Day is Done,” “ The Skele- 
ton in Armor,” “ Footsteps of Angels,” “* Daybreak,” “ Santa Filo- 
mena,” and “ The Two Angels,” aud we shall at once see how high 
a claim he has upon our admiration. They have a winning grace, 
a rich, full harmony, and a beautiful moral sentiment, which no one 
can resist, and in our hours of labor or pleasure, they form the lan- 
guage of our various emotions. J. H. W. 





3 Horning Thought. 
While morning sun-light gilds the tree, 
Man by his bed-side bends the knee, 
But lo! for Nature’s sacrifice, 
The cottage hearth-smoke curls, 
The perfumes of the flowers rise, 
And sun-beams gather pearls. 
Glisten, glisten golden light, 
In the spangled dews of Night. 


The night-winds wave the woodland crest, 
To lull the sleeping feathered breast ; 
But morning sunshine spreads its beams, 
To lap their dewy wings, 
To melt their night-long icy dreams, 
And wind the music springs. 
Glisten, glisten, golden light, 
In the music tricklings bright. 


Among the greater Lights belong 
The sun-shine of the morning song, 
From which, when Hope has sunk unseen, 
Behind the hills of night, 
The soul, like Heaven's lantern-Queen, 
May borrow silver light. 
Glisten, glisten, golden light, 
In the dream-drops of the night. 





THE DEVIL—. 





Oh Earth! prolong thy morning smile, 
And linger on the brink awhile. 
Man has not tasted fully yet, 
The joys thy scenes impart. 
E’en dew-drops are but jewels set, 
To glisten in the heart. 
Glisten, glisten, golden light, 
In the spangled dews of night. 


The Devil—. 


(ConTiINvED FROM PaGeE 12.) 


Aumost every one has heard of the ideal theory in metaphysics. 
I purpose to set up an ideal theory of love. 

Bayard, the head of the St. Simonians, had, according to Southey, 
some very peculiar opinions in regard to the marriage relation. 
“ Iin’y a sur la terre,” he says, “ pour chaque homme qu’une seule 


Semme et pour chaque femme qu’un seul homme, qui soient destin,és a 
Sormer dans le marriage V'union harmonique du couple. Grice auz 
lumieres de cette révélation, les individus les plus avancés peuvent 
aussi dés aujourd’hui sentir et former le lien qui doit les unir dans 
le mariage.’’* 

Whether it be true or not that every person of our sex is destined 
by nature for a particular one, and for that one alone of the oppo- 
site sex, and that in the union of these two the idea of the perfect 
marriage state is exemplified, it is nevertheless certain that every 
individual of any refinement and elevation of character starts out in 
life with the ideal of the woman whom he wishes to be his. A thou- 
sand circumstances in life proclaim the existence of this feeling, al- 
though the man himself may never have made it the subject of 
thought, although he may not have distinctly defined in his own 
mind the qualities which he would prefer. What indeed is the first 
chivalric affection of the boys but an unconscious recognition of 





* There is upon the earth for each man but one woman, and for each woman 
but one man, who are destined to form in marriage the harmonious union of the 
couple. Thanks to the lights of this revelation, individuals most advanced in life 
can also from this time forward feel and form the connecting link which should 
unite them in marriage. 
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those high qualities of mind and heart, which he reverences, and of 
which he fancies he sees the embodiment? And yet, disregarding 
the fact that in the ideal of our dreams we sometimes place qualities 
which in actual life would not please us, it is a sorrowful truth that 
in our endeavors to find some one, who will come up to our imagina- 
ry standard of perfection, we too often neglect those at our side who 
would have made us happy. In the vain hope of securing an infini- 
ty of pleasure hereafter, we pass by that while lies in our grasp, and 
go on in our vain search, until the happiness of both present and fu- 
ture have gone forever, and nothing remains but bitter memories of 
joys that might have been ours. Is it wonderful that in the sicken- 
ing disappointment engendered by such thoughts and feelings, the 
mau should so often condemn himself to a joyless existence by link- 
ing his destiny, in some moment of blind impulse, to one far below 
him in every essential property of character and intellect, or that 
she, who in earlier years had treated with coldness the most devoted 
and chivalric love, should in after life take up with an affection, the 
offspring of no generous qualities either of head or heart ? 

But I wish to show that the “ ideal theory” will clear from obscu- 
rity these facts of every day experience, which can be explained by 
no other method. 

Why is it a man falls in love with one particular woman, and not 
with another? In five cases out of ten, he himself is utterly unable 
to give a rational answer to the question, while, according to our 
theory, it is perfectly plain. He has found in the object of his affec- 
tion, or at least he fancies he has found in her, the real counterpart 
of the ideal image he carries in his heart ; and consequently when he 
meets with the “ living incarnation of the inward abstraction,” all he 
has to do is to fallin love. It is a necessity of his being, which he 
can no more help or prevent than he can prevent the manifestation 
of any other feelings belonging to his nature. 

Having now laid down the first principles of the “ ideal theory of 
love,” without stopping to deduce the consequences which would 
naturally flow from them, let me resume the thread of my narrative. 


V. 


I said that I saw Eleanor Morland. In spite of the lapse of time, 
in spite of the effacing power of life’s struggle and tumult, every de- 
tail of that first meeting, in itself unimportant, is imprinted on the 
tablet of my memory, as if it had taken place yesterday. It is writ- 
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ten on my heart, as if with a pen of iron, by the force of feelings, 
which can never die. For the first time in my life I was awed. 
She had not been described falsely. In her was that union of quali- 
ties so rarely to be met with in the same person, so all-powerful 
when they do exist together—surpassing loveliness of form and fea- 
tures, which forever attracted, joined to chilling reserve and queen- 
like dignity of manner, which forever repelled. 

“It has been a very fine day !”’ was the first remark I ventured to 
put forth, after having recovered to some extent the possession of 
my senses. 

Our opinions on that point coincided so perfectly, that there was 
evidently no hope of a discussion, still less of an argument on any 
meteorological phenomena. She was silent from apparent disdain 
or indifference, I from an intense desire to say something, which of 
course defeated its own object. About five minutes by my watch, 
about five hours by my feelings, passed before I was able to muster 
up sufficient courage to relieve Egerton from doing all the conver- 
sation for us both. 

A man’s opinions can never be depended upon with any certainty 
when his feelings come into play. At seven o’clock that evening I 
would have treated with ridicule the idea of falling in love; at nine 
o’clock not only had my theoretical views undergone a complete 
revolution, but very prominent in my thoughts was the exceedingly 
practical idea of devoting all my powers during the remaining 
months of my suspension, to the laudable object of making Eleanor 
Morland the future Mrs. Jenkins. 

I do not say that mine was a case of love at first sight, nor do I 
purpose to meddle with the discussion respecting the possible exist- 
ence of such a feeling. But I do mean to say that there fastened it- 
self upon my mind an undefined apprehension of the future, a pre- 
sentiment that she, whom I now saw for the first time, was destined 
to be connected with my fate, either for good or evil. Perhaps the 
Frenchman is right in his theory ; perhaps in my secret conscious- 
ness I felt the conviction that at last it had met with her, who by the 
great common law of nature, ought to be my bride. 


VI. 


My slumbers that night were not of an exceedingly sound char- 
acter. ‘“ Imaginations, bright and fair,” of all that was and all that 
might be, chased one another in rapid succession through the hours 
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of sleep. Visions of all kinds kept passing and repassing in the 
phantom procession of my dreams; visions joyous, visions serious ; 
visions of earnest devotion and successful love; visions of benevo- 
lent-looking clergymen called upon to perform certain interesting 
ceremonies, and of enormous fees handed over to the same; visions 
all culminating in the vision of visions, that of the fairest of earth’s 
daughters united to the happiest of earth’s sons, of household joys 
and sorrows, of the future Mrs. J., with her thoughts fixed intently 
on divine things and me. Yet why should I enumerate these 
dreams? Every man has had them at some time, or will have 
them; and it is not the object of this story either to call up old 
recollections, or to give a knowledge of what is to be. 

Eleanor Morland was a clergyman’s daughter. Now,I have a 
theory of my own in regard to such children, the truth of which 
can be demonstrated by the most rigid @ priort reasoning. Grant- 
ing the premises, which every man of common sense must do, the 
conclusion follows as a matter of course ; and that conclusion may 
be summed up in a rule to which there are but few exceptions, and 
which every one can verify by an appeal to his personal knowledge. 
It may be concisely stated in the following language: ad/ clergymen’s 
daughters are good-looking. . 

Every acute observer of mankind will often remark the peculiar 
influence of a high cultivation of the mental and moral faculties in 
refining and beautifying the countenance. The face is always to 
some extent an index of the training a man has undergone, certainly 
of the influences to which he has been subject ; and the higher 
this training, or those influences, the higher will be the expression 
of the features. If this be true, it follows that the pursuit’of any 
profession, which refines and humanizes the man, has a constant 
tendency to render the countenance less sensual, and necessarily 
more spiritual and beautiful. And in regard to all human employ- 
ments, there can be but one answer to the question that asks which 
is the highest and most ennobling. 

It is also a fact of our daily experience, that qualities either of 
the outward form, or the inward character, are always to some 
extent transmitted from parents to their offspring. We do not ex- 
pect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. This prin- 
ciple is exemplified in every-day life,—in the coarse and vulgar 
expression on the countenances of the children of the ignorant and 
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degraded, in the refinement and taste stamped on the finely-cut 
features of the children of the educated and polished. 

With the additional fact that delicacy of features, which too often 
approaches effeminacy in man, isthe glory of woman. It follows 
necessarily from what has been said, that by the birth and the cir- 
cumstances under which she has been brought up, every clergyman’s 
daughter ought to be good-looking. 

In loving Eleanor Morland, I did no more than every one else 
who dared to entertain a hope for her hand, however remote it 
might seem from fulfillment. But though my chances were far 
superior to those of any rivals [ might have, yet I could boast of no 
especial favor. Very intimate indeed we did become, but to the 
preternaturally sharpened eyesight of a lover, there was nothing 
in her manner on any occasion which betokened a stronger feeling 
than friendship. Yet, for a time, if I could boast of no positive 
favor, I at least had the negative satisfaction of knowing that no 
one was preferred to me. 

Unfortunately this state of affairs was not destined to be of long 
duration. [heard of the expected arrival of a person bearing the 
not uncommon name of John Smith, with a feeling of perfect in- 
difference; a feeling that was soon changed into any but one of 
pleasure, by the prevalence of a rumor, which linked his future life 
to that of her who was now the sole object of my dreams. 

“I cannot believe it,” said Egerton. “ No woman in her senses 
would voluntarily marry a man by the name of John Smith: for 
such a mess of pottage would give up her identity—would become 
related to all Christendom—would have her letters constantly read 
by a hundred strange eyes—would in every paper she took up, find 
her husband, for aught she knew to the contrary, hung, transported, 
murdered, or at least figuring in the police reports. No, I’ll not 
believe it till I am obliged to.” 

I concluded that I also would not believe it. T. R. L. 


(CoxctupEep 1x ovr Next.) 











THE INSPIRATION OF CEZDMON. 








Che Inspiration of Cxdmon. 


Tue first Anglo Saxon poet sang his hymns of Bible history seven centuries 
before the “ father of English poetry” wrote. His version of the fall of man, 


is not unlike Milton’s, nor altogether unworthy of Milton’s muse. 


Among the many miracles and marvels related by the venerable Bede, not the 
least marvellous is the inspiration of Cadmon. The story, in spite of the smile 
its seriousness excites, is as beautiful as many of the myths that are told of the 


Grecian muse. 


The mixed, unmeaning hum, 
Gave place, throughout the hall, 
To the songs of bards, and the minstrels’ thrum ; 
But one was there whose soul was dumb, 
And he sat apart from all. 


Long he had inly yearned 
To strike the poet’s lyre; 
And when, that night, from the hall he turned, 
He felt within that something burned, 
But he knew not whence the fire. 


And an angel’s airy hand, 
While on his watch he slept, 
Attuned his heart to numbers grand, 
And, in dreams, he heard the sweet command, 
As o’er his soul it swept : 


“Cedmon! sing what, when Creation into perfect being swung, 
All the stars, in exultation, through the throbbing ether flung ; 
Sing the song to every nation, loud as erst its raptures rung !” 








And rapt, his senses dwell 
On the harmonies divine ; 
And he yearns,—while he catches every swell, 
As from the heights of heaven it fell,— 
“ O, that this gift were mine!” 


He woke; and the angel’s strain 
Still through his spirit thrills ; 
And he sings what he hears in his throbbing brain, 
And God—0O, ne’er was such refrain— 
His every measure fills! 


His, now, that quickened ear,— 
That shall be ours at death,— 
Which hears the song of each singing sphere 
To reproduce the music here, 
And make immortal, breath. 


THE INSPIRATION OF CZDMON. 





How strange and quaint the chime 
In these old poems found ! 
Void both of rhythm and of rhyme, 
Yet not without a sort of time, 
And similitude of sound. 


*T was a language harsh and hard, 
Unsuited to be sung ; 
And the ballads of each Saxon bard 
Ere him, on an ear of taste, but jarred, 
Like a cythar half unstrung. 


In this unwieldly tongue 
The gifted Ceedmon wrote ; 
Yet the stalwart sentences he sung, 
Like a peal from heaven’s high belfry rung, 
In high and heavenly note, 


Fall on the feeling heart 
And waken there their tone ; 
And a thousand into being start, 
Suggested by what they impart, 
Long after they have flown. 


For a thousand years, with the lyre 
That the angel gave to him 
He had practiced chords in a chorus higher, 
In the orchestra of the heavenly choir 
Of the saints and seraphim, 


When “ Music, heavenly maid,” 
Reclaimed its tones again ; 
And gave him one of a higher grade, 
To bring the harp that first he played, 
As a gift again to men. 


She inspires the bard whose eyes 
Were closed in a long, long night ; 
While she draws the drapery of the skies 
Aside—and opens Paradise 
To his soul’s diviner sight. 


0! how his soul doth leap 
When the harp to him is given ! 
And he wakens strains sublime and deep, 
And as vast in breadth and as far in sweep 
As the harmonies of Heaven. 
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Locksley Ball. 


Metopious rhythm is not an essential constituent of true poetry. 
Aside from the fact that every imaginative soul has its own unwrit- 
ten poesy, we not unfrequently find some of the more perfect mani- 
festations of this “ divine art” even under the ruder garb of prose. 

At the same time, it is true that every pvetic thought, by its own 
nature, seeks embodiment in mellifluous words. While plain, direct 
phraseology may accurately express the essence of the idea, that pe- 
culiar atmosphere or halo, which surrounds every fanciful creation, 
is only caught and retained by the musical combination of tuneful 
words—this radiation of the thought itself is charmed, as if it were a 
thing of life, by the melody of sound. It is in this intimate union of 
poetic conception with harmonious language, by means of which the 
whole fancy is either at once presented or readily suggested, that 
poetry finds its highest realization. 

Judged by this standard alone, Locksley Hall has few equals. 
The melody of its verse lingers on the ear after the poem is laid 
aside, and as often as memory recalls it, line upon line of tuneful 
trochees come trooping through the mind, making music as they 
go, thereby proving the philosophic fact, that one may “ enjoy the 
harmony of verse without articulating even in a whisper.” So 
smoothly flows the measure, that the reader, whose love of rhythm 
is strong, is forced to be on his guard, lest he lose the thought in the 
sweetness of the sound, being lulled, as by a Syren song, into a 
dreamy forgetfulness. Mr. Bayne, in his Essay on “ Tennyson and 
his Teachers,” speaks of Locksley Hall in a rhythmical point of 
view as “an absolute masterpiece,” and adds, “no lyre ever voiced 
the wild yet melodious raptures of passion more deeply or power- 
fully.” And this leads us to look beyond the rhythm to that which 
it embodies. 

All, who have attained familiarity with this poem, will acknowl- 
edge that it was comprehended, not, at once, if satisfactorily, at all. 
Its meaning only gradually found its way into the mind, and that, 
not in its fulness, but broken and incoherent. To many the first 
reading reveals little more than a splendid confusion. Rvyal aspira- 
tions, the exstacies of passion, sorrow, scorn, “calm despair and 
wild unrest,” are mingled with “ mellow moons and happy skies,” 
with “summer isles’ in Oriental seas, with tropic flowers and fruits, 
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and “ Justrous woodlands,” with glorious visions of the coming age. 
But, notwithstanding the unsatisfying nature of such disorder, there 
is a charm about it not to be resisted. Truth,in part, has been seen 
and appreciated, and so, by a law of its own nature, the soul demands 
a fuller view. It desires to trace the crystal stream, in which it has 
seen itself and nature so perfectly mirrored, in all its windings in 
sun and shade, ’mid luxuriant verdure and tropic bloom. 

The poem is re-perused and studied. Its delicate transitions from 
thought to thought observed and pondered. And at last, as by dint 
of hard recollection we call up an almost forgotten dream, we suc- 
ceed in giving outline and form to the poet’s mind. 

The poet has come back to the home of his earlier years; and 
memories of the days that are no more are thronging thick upon 
him. He sees the “ ivied casement” from which, with a poet’s eye, 
he had watched the choiring stars. Again he treads the sandy shore 
where he was wont to muse upon the mysteries of nature and of God. 
Then it was a joy to live. All the centuries behind him “like a 
fruitful land reposed.” The present was full of promise. The fu- 
ture, glorious indeed, but he cannot now tell what he then saw. For 
what to him were those visions of millennial splendors, since his own 
life had been darkened, torn, distracted? Another memory comes 
rolling in upon his soul ; not now of a glowing picture 

——“ of what the world would be 
When the years have died away,” 
but of the time when “ Love took up the glass of Time,” when 
«« Love took up the harp of Life,” when the copses on the moorland 
were full of music, when “ her whisper thronged his pulses with the 
fullness of the Spring.” But this is the only radiant point in the re- 
trospect. “A change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” She 
proved a faithless fair, 
“ Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung.” 


And now she becomes the subject of a bitter prophecy. We look 
upon the picture of her future, which the rejected and disappointed 
poet has painted in ghastly hues, and we see her no longer as of 
yore. The “color” and the “ light” have passed from “ her pallid 
cheek and forehead.” The pallor alone remains. And where we 
had seen 

“* All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes,” 
we now behold only the sad tracery of tears. The transformation is 
complete. 
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The “ radiant creature ” we had admired gracing the moorland by 
the side of her poet lover, is now the broken hearted wife of a 
brutish man. We note the varied emotions of the poet’s soul as he 
makes this revelation. All the changing forms of hopeless passion 
are there; sorrow and contempt, the bitterness of scorn, and a 
“would to God”’ that it had been otherwise. But at last this storm 
of feeling partially subsides. In a measure the poet recovers him- 
self, and feels the degrading influence of such thoughts upon his own 
aspiring soul. 

‘I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair.” 
His higher nature for a moment triumphs. Aud now he resumes 
the interrupted memory of that vision of the future, which he saw 
before he had experienced the desolation of passion. It is a glow- 
ing picture of the golden age. But it is no sooner presented than 
he feels that ithas not been realized. Society is still full of discord, 
confusion, and jarring ; 


“The nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels.” 


And though for a moment he rises to the philosophic truth that 


— ‘through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns,” 
yet quickly comes the feeling, that for the good of his own life, ’tis 
nothing, ’tis vain, ’tis a mockery. 


“Though the deep heart of existence beat forever like a boy’s,” 


the fact would bring no balm to heal the wounds of the individual 
soul. Again he despairs. He would give up all his high hopes 
and heavenly aspirations, and seek enjoyment in the rudengss and 
sensuality of Oriental life. But his spirit was not made “ to sym- 
pathize with clay.” Once more he regains his better self, sees the 
“crescent promise of his spirit hath not set,” bids “ farewell to 
Locksley Hall” in a way to imply that its sad memories shall be 
forgotten, that henceforth he lives the true life of the poet’s soul. 

Such is a crude outline of this poem. But the reader feels that it 
conveys no adequate idea of its beauty or spirit. 

There are touches of fancy, delineations of passion, beautiful 
illustrations, which this analysis does not embrace, which are to be 
seen and felt, but not described. As the roseate glow which gilds 
the sunset cloud, or the blended hues which give life to the can- 
vas, are perfect in beauty only where nature and art have placed 
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them, so, many of the gems of thought which bestrew this poem, 
cannot be separated from it, but will only sparkle in the setting 
which the poet’s mind has fashioned. 

On a still farther acquaintance with “ Locksley Hall,” its incoheren- 
cy will be seen to diminish, but not to disappear. It is possible, by 
a persistent effort of the mind, to gather it up in a symmetrical 
form, to see how part is dependent on part, and thus, for a moment, 
to view it as a connected whole. But the mind feels itself under re- 
straint, coerced, dispossessed of its ordinary modes of thought and 
association, and so the fair structure which we have reared, recedes 
into its own peculiar atmosphere, hazy yet resplendent, with here 
and there a luminous point around which memory chiefly lingers. 

Now we are ready to inquire whether this is the highest art in 
poetic composition, or whether it is art at all. And by art we 
mean truthfulness to nature; for, as a rule, the truest nature the 
truest art. These interrogatories will be answered by briefly ex- 
amining a few of the elements of the poem. We look fora moment 
at the mystical, This is certainly seen not only throughout the 
poem generally, but also in special passages—as in the “ Vision of 
the World.” 

** Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue’—— 

Without minutely noticing the language. we ask if the impression 
conveyed by these lines is a natural one. And we can only answer 
in the affirmative. For, if we reflect upon the operations of our 
own minds, we shall see, that, perhaps more frequently than other- 
wise, the imagination gives us pictures of a similar kind ; not dis- 
tinct and well defined, full of beautiful objects, each of which may 
be studied by itself, but splendidly chaotic, 


** As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night.” 


And if there is one element of poetry which vindicates the name 
“divine,” it is this—this accurate transcript of the soul, not in its 
clear and lucid moments, but when fancies fill the mind, and all is 
vague and dreamy. Some measure of the mystical, allied as it is 
with the supernatural and spiritual, we crave by nature. No poetry 
is perfect without it. All the best products of poetic genius, even 
though the language may be simple and concise, are, in greater or 
less degrees, enshrouded in this mystic halo. And when the mysti- 
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cism is dispelled, that wonderful power to attract and delight is 
gone forever. For this reason, when Mr. Poe tells us in one of his 
Essays by what process the “‘ Raven” was elaborated from his brain, 
how it grew up, not as the result of the poet’s “ fine frenzy,” but of 
a clear, calculating intellect, he does not a little to destroy one of the 
most perfect of his works. We read it not now with the pleasure 
we once had. The spell which bound us is broken. The Sibylline 
leaves have lost their charm. The Oracle we thought more than 
half divine, is seen to be merely mortal. 

Another characteristic of the poem is this, it is intensely subjective. 
It was written from the poet’s soul, and must be read from the same 
point to be perfectly understood. By this fact we account for its 
pathos and power, and also for its incoherency. For the varying 
emotions of our inner life are neither subject to, no can they be ex- 
plained by, any objective law. “Nothing,” says Guizot, “ tortures 
history more than logic.”” The same remark will apply to individ- 
ual experiences. They have a logic of their own, to be seen and 
felt in all its power, only by the soul itself. 

Add this fact of subjectiveness to another, viz., that the poet was 


a divided man, and the interpretation of the poem is easy. This di- 
vision of mind is expressly stated— 


* AmI mad that I should cherish that which bears but bitter fruit ? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart be at the root. 
Never, though my mortal summers to such length of years should come 
As the many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home.” 

While he wills to triumph over his sorrow, yet, he confesses he 
never can do it, that the iron must forever remain in his soul. It is 
the conflict of Hope and Despair which gives to “ Locksley Hail” its 
varied character. A great soul is at war with itself, and a sublime, 
spiritual tragedy is presented to our view. This same element, 
though in a modified degree, is seen in Poe’s “‘ Raven.” But there is 
this difference between the two. In the one, the poet sought rather 
to find “surcease of sorrow,” in the other, to rise above it, to 
triumph over it. Now all this vacillating conflict of passions is 
what we all experience ; it is true to nature, and therefore true 
to art. 

Were we to select any one of Tennyson’s pieces as the truest type 
of the poet’s mind, it would be “ Locksley Hall,” representing, as it 
does, the versatility of his genius, and the extended range of his 
emotions. 
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While the “ Palace of Art,” the “ Talking Oak,” the “ Two 
Voices,” and others of his better productions, are characterized by 
one continuous thought, this touches upon all those varied feelings, 
which range from the low desires of the brute to the loftiest concep- 
tions of the truly noble mind. c. Cc. 
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Pook Rotices. 


Curiosities of Literature; by Isaac D’Israzxi. Boston: William Veazie. 

1858, 

The former editions of this most valuable work, are like a brilliant mind in a 
deformed body—either the unwieldly quarto or a dumpy edition with micro- 
scopic print. But this new edition adds what has long been desired, artistic 
beauty to high intrinsic merit. 

In four volumes, octavo. Price reduced to $1.1214, at the College Bookstore, 
155 Divinity College. 


The Beauties of Ruskin. The True and the Beautiful in Nature, Art, Morals, 
and Religion: selected from the works of Joun Ruskin, author of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” &c. 

Every man of taste, as soon as he meets this work, will make it a companion. 
It is a book to beautify a library, and its contents an ornament to conversation. 
One volume, octavo, muslin. 

For sale at the College Bookstore, 155 Dwimnity College. 


Memoir of Rev. David Tappan Stoddard, Missionary to the Nestorians; by J. 

P. Tuompson, D. D. 

This is one of the few books of the kind that will be generally read. The 
mere scholar must place upon it a high estimate ; and the Christian will discern 
in it a far higher value. To both, the letter to Professor Olmsted is, alone, worth 
the price of the book. 

For sale at the College Bookstore, 155 Divinity College. 


The Burial of Euclid, designed by the author of “ Freshman Initiation,” and 
to be lithographed like that, in case the number of subscribers is large enough 
to cover expenses. 

The “ Burial of Euclid,” is a student-custom peculiar to Yale; and in after 
years when our memories of College-life are hallowed by time, we shall all turn 
with pleasure to the recollection of this uncouth ceremony. The picture has 
decided artistic merits, and graphically portrays its subject. Every student will 
find a copy of decided assistance in telling College-stories at home. 

Subscriptions received at the College Bookstore, 155 Divinity College. 

The New Englander, for November. 

This number comes packed, as usual, full of vigorous thought on subjects of 
the deepest interest to every scholar and student of literature. The article 
entitled “ Translations, and their Influence on Scholarship,” will be found by the 
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students of this College invested with that peculiar charm which long famili- 
arity with the practical details of a subject always lends to a theoretical view 
of it. Besides this, there are other articles from the pens of several of our 
Professors, among which, we notice one on ‘‘ The Number Seven,” and another 
on “The Divine Love of Truth and Beauty, exemplified in the Material Cre- 
ation.” The article on the “ Art Exhibition,” will also prove of interest to 
every student of Yale. We regret that we have not room for a more particular 
notice of this number, but can only add that for persons residing in New 
Haven, it possesses a local interest which must make it attractive, to say noth- 
ing of the acknowledged talent of its contributors. It can be obtained at the 
College Bookstore, 155 Divinity College. 





Memorabilia Palensia. 


Ar a regular meeting of the Broruzrs’ Society, held November 3d, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Wuereas, God has removed by death from this community the Hon. Aaron 
N. Sxinyer, a member and generous benefactor of this fraternity, 

Resolved, Thatin his.death we recognize the loss of one to whom we are greatly 
indebted for much of our present prosperity, and to whose taste, munificence 
and untiring efforts, we owe our elegant and commodious Hall. 

Resolved, That his memory will be cherished as one who not only did much 
to increase the beauty of New Haven, but has long been known as the liberal 
patron of Science, Literature, and Art. 

Resolwed, That we deeply sympathize with the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased, and to the Yale Literary Magazine. 

Cuartes M. WHEELER, 


Wituiam K. Hatt, Committee. 
November 3d, 1858. LutHerR M. Jones. e 


THE BARTHOLOMEW STATUES. 

Two years ago an order was forwarded by Linonia to Mr. Bartholomew for 
copies of the famous antiques “Sophocles,” and ‘‘ Demosthenes.” After long 
waiting and various alternations of hope, and despair lest they should never 
come, they finally made their appearance, most opportunely, on the 24th of 
September last. The originals stand in the Vatican, and are believed to be 
correct likenesses. At any rate, whether taken from life or not, every appreci- 
ative student of the classics, as he views them, must feel that the artists have 
most successfully bodied forth his own conceptions of these great Representa 
tives, We have never seen so noble, so majestic a human form as this statue of 
Sophocles. Conscious greatness, both of intellect and heart, stamps every limb 
and feature. And we see, now, why it was that when all Athens was jubilant 
over the great victory of Salamis, Sophocles was chosen, for his grace of motion 
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and beauty of form, to lead the chorus, which danced, and sung the songs of tri- 
umph around the trophy. 

His heart is dead, and all the poetry of his nature dried up, who does not feel 
the chastening, purifying, ennobling influence of Grecian art. And the man 
who turns away from a contemplation of this statue unconscious of an exhilira- 
tion of soul—devoid of renewed confidence in humanity, and without fresh 
strength for the conflicts of life—has lost all sympathy for greatness in history, 
and severed one link which binds him to the great “to be.” 

In the statue of Demosthenes we recognize the pleader and lawyer, rather than 
the statesman and orator. His attitude and expression of countenance, together 
with the circumstance of his having a documentary scroll in his hands, lead us 
to imagine him before the Dikasts, handling an overwhelming legal argument. 
The garment thrown easily over his left shoulder, gracefully conceals his unfor- 
tunate deformity in having one shoulder higher than the other; while in the 
projecting upper lip we see the cause of his difficulty in distinct utterance. 

Of the artistic execution of these copies, it behooves older and abler critics 
than ourselves to speak. They are almost the last work of their great la- 
mented author. And while wealthy art-patrons exult in the ownership of his 
“Eve,” and ‘‘ Commerce,” we, as Linonians and Yalensians, shall ever esteem 
ourselves thrice happy in the possession of this dying legacy to Art, of the 
most brilliant and promising of young American sculptors. 


LECTURE. 

On the evening of the 15th inst., Mr. 8. R. Cautrurop, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, delivered a capital lecture to a large and en- 
thusiastic audience of students, in the College Chapel. Subject: “ Physical 
exercise in the English Universities.” 


—_—_—- 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

LiyontA, on the 6th of October, and the Brorners, on the 13th, held their 
regular elections. W. A. Srizes, was elected President of Linonia, but for rea- 
sons which he laid before the Society, unconditionally surrendered the post. 
The officers, as finally chosed, are as follows: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 
T. B. Dwieurt. R. J. CARPENTER. 


Vice President. 
Epwarp CARRINGTON, A. J. Taytor. 


Secretary. 
W. E. Foster. H. L. Jonnson. 


Vice Secretary. 
A. P. Roor. A. Hemenway. 


Censor. 
W. K. Hatt. 


Tur Buriat or Evciip came off at the usual place on the night of the 12th. 
The ceremonies and speeches at the Temple were, we believe, of a character 
which precedent has decided appropriate to the occasion. 
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Gvitor’s Table. 


‘Tae watch, the mawnster wawtch,” which the Chairman of the Board has 
been kind enough to leave upon the sanctum table, warns us that it is already 
after midnight—and the printers warn us that only one page is left. Reluc- 
tantly, therefore, we must wind up this issue, heartily sorry to be cheated out 
of an Editor’s Table of respectable dimensions, sorry, too, to be under the ne- 
cessity of retaining for private retail use all that fund of wit we had stored 
up for this occasion. 

Before we lay aside the pen editorial, however, we would, in all kindness, say 
a few words to our friends at Charlottesville. Our readers may, perhaps, recol- 
lect that in the July number of the “ Lit,” we made a few remarks upon the 
Virginia University Magazine. 

In the innocence of our heart we imagined that we had so expressed ourselves 
as to preclude the possibility of any one’s mistaking our meaning. We did not 
for a moment expect that any other than the most obvious interpretation would 
be put upon so plain a specimen of Saxon. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, the coolness and commendable modesty of the October number of that 
periodical, in putting upon our remarks an interpretation which they will not 
bear, were decidedly refreshing, and at the same time provoking. 

If our brother editors at the University, after again reading what we said, and 
meditating thereupon, can soberly discover where, or in what manner, we “frankly 
acknowledge their supremacy and leadership,” we shall expect next to be told 
we mean white when we say black. We alluded to the fact that the “ Lit” is 
almost exclusively local, Yalensian, (a fact to which this present No., however, 
does not conform so closely as*usual,) while the University Magazine is 
probably of more interest to the general reader, for the simple reason that it 
deals not so exclusively in local matters. But we did not regret that such was 
the case. We have, on the contrary, striven constantly to make the “Lit” as 
local as possible—a very mirror of our own College-life, and gaged our claim 
upon our fellow-students, in a great measure, by the degree in which we are 
exclusively Yalensian. We solicit subscriptions from Yale students only, and 
therefore write only forthem. Ten years ago, the ‘ Lit’? was as general in its 
character as the University Magazine is to-day ; but we most assuredly flatter 
ourselves that we have in the mean time perceptibly improved. We trust that 
we shall not be accused of expressing ourselves thus, through petty rivalry. 
We do not propose to trumpet any real or imaginary merits of our own,—we do 
not propose to underrate the merits of our cotemporary. As a Southerner, we 
are proud to say that the University Magazine is one of the most readable of 
our exchanges; but we do think they have done us manifest injustice, which the 
courteous remarks in their November number do not altogether atone for. 

Thanksgiving is upon us, and with it, our College festivities. Among all the 
features of New England life, this is the most pleasant, noble in conception, and 
beautiful in celebration—an institution which, ‘‘ sought through the world, is 
ne’er met with elsewhere,” as in New England. Independent of its religious 
features, its social influence is great and good ;—the reunion of scattered house- 
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holds, around the hearth of the old homestead—the joyous scenes of happy 
childhood which then well up spontaneously to memory—the gentle, soothing, 
unselfish influence of mothers and sisters, after rude buffetings with a selfish 
world—do more to rectify the heart, to purify and ennoble it, than all the di- 
dactic theology and hortatory sermonizing that one can gather from a year’s at- 
tendance upon all the pulpits between Maine and Florida. There is something 
so lofty in the conception of a yearly Thanksgiving from united families around 
the family altar—that upon each recurrence of the day, our ‘‘ hearts must rise 
to a higher level,”—and the thoughts and impressions which then possess us, go 
with us again into busy life. Wise, then, were the old Puritans who instituted 
the custom, and deserving of all honor. We, too, look forward to the presiding 
seat of patriarch amid a surrounding group, at some point in the dim future, 
away over and beyond that jolly time when 
“ With an infant on our larboard knee, 
And at our starboard side a wife,” 

we shall esteem ourselves the happiest man in Christendom. And we hail with 
joy the pleasing prospect of royal Thanksgiving festivities around the hearth of 
our own homestead. Buta knock at our sanctum door, by that voracious indi- 
vidual who goes roaming around at all hours of the day and night, seeking for 
“more copy,” reminds us that for the present, we must rest content with a 
bachelor’s estate, and cease our rambling talk. 





Notice to Contrisutors.— Where shall my Grave be?” will appear in our 
next, 





THE AWARD. 


“ To the Editors of the Yale literary Magazine: 


Tue undersigned, having been chosen to adjudge the Yaue Literary Prize, 
would report that they have decided the essay on “ The Spirit of Sadness, 
Characteristic of the Literature of the Age,” to be most worthy of the prize. 

James Haney, 
Noan Porter. 
AsHER WILcox.” 
The accompanying envelop was found to contain the name of 
JULIUS H. WARD. 


To him, therefore, the medal is awarded. 





Errata.—On p. 80, 1. 17, for retrospection read introspection ; p. 51,1. 1, for 
grave read grain; p. 52,1. 23, insert ; before and and after brook ; p.54, 1. 37, 
for sight read insight; p. 56, 1. 22, insert quotation marks before from and 
after despair ; p. 57,1. 8, for power read poem—l1. 20, for Novates read Novalis; 
p. 58, 1. 7, for setting read settling ; on p. 72, 1. 16, for destin,és read destinés; 
1.31, for boys read boy. 











